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DOMICILE and clothing. 


(1 ev are comparatively inefficient. Theory 

and in children tney atte sted in occasions of disaster, 

apart.itisawel -knownfact, dren ^ very ^ 

So ^^.withstanding, cover up the legs and arms 
of your children. for summer , shoes for winter, but 

nth made°so*that the foot 


a't^nlofthfffiot when the child 
will sh 
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is advice refers only to the natural foot. Shoes 


g of the loot wncii 

will shouf readily whether the shoe I wears , -Hable or not 
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child with flatfoot the case is one for treatment by a 

surgeon, this advice refers only to the natural foot. Shoes 

allow much more freedom of movement, and by free movement 

the muscles keeping the foot well arched are developed, and 

it is upon the muscles that the stability of the foot should 

depend and not on thongs and stays of leather . 

As to covering the neck with “ comforters ” and ties, it 
is better to avoid this, as each change of tie makes a covering 
of different extent and frequently this brings about what 
they were worn to prevent — catarrh of the larynx. 

The headgear is important in summer, and in children to 
ten or twelve it is better to have hats in the full heat of summer 
that protect the nape of the neck as well as the head. Infants’ 
heads should always be protected from the full glare of summer 
sun up to two years old, and the cotton caps with many 
thicknesses of puckerings over the head and a protecting 
frill over the eyes are as good as any. 

I have told you in the matter of domicile and clothing 
points that should be considered essential, and in the matter 
of example I can honestly aver that the matters I have named 
have been carried out in the house, where for fifteen years, 
my wife and I have been engaged in bringing up five boys 
and a girl. These are all alive and healthy to date, and we 
believe and hope that the sequel will justify the pretension of 
my having learnt something from experience that is worth 
nowing in the matter of child rearing. I quite recognise 
t at my wife has taken the greater part of the care necessary 
0 t e achievement, and it is an achievement. 

To make a happy fireside chime 

To weans and wife, 

That is the true pathos and sublime 
Of human lif e."— Burns. 


HOLIDAYS. 

By Edith Escombe. 


“ Dear English boys ! ” 

“Ottilia.” 

(The Adventures of Harry Richmond.) 


The return of the boys from school may be compared to the 
inrush of a storm of wind, as, with bluster, turbulence, whistling, 
and banging of doors— regardless of consequences, indifferent 
to results — they invade and take possession of their homes. 

As the wind with boisterous onslaught sweeps away the 
used up air from our houses, bringing fresh source of health 
and vigour in its track, so these home-returning boys bring 
a sense of youth, of vitality, of energy. They must be doing,, 
from early morning — usually down before breakfast — till they 
go to bed at night, they must always be employed. Does not 
the very hall of a house betray that there are boys ! There is 
sure to be something left about, a cap, a bat, a racket, probably 
a pile of fishing-rods in a corner, golf-clubs or hockey sticks, 
for somehow boys always over-flow in a house ; girls may be 
kept to an appointed channel, not so boys, they make their 


own runnels. 

To return to our analogy of the wind, which, in certain 
moods we admit gladly, rejoicing in its fresh bluster, over- 
looking flapping window curtains, and cheerfully mopping 
up the spilt water from over-turned flower-vases; whereas 
on another occasion we feel we cannot stand its exuberance,, 
it worries and annoys, hurriedly we close the window even 
fastening the latch lest we detect its whistling entry, wh s 
we try to deafen ourselves to the distant jar of banging 
Were we quite honest I think most of us would confess ha 

the above description applies equally to our vane Mfce "P 
. . -i 'TKp fi r cf welcome on their return liom 

with regard to boys. The first the inevitable 

school is one of genuine pleasuie c , • a nd storm 

hand-bag— they hurl themselves from the ca eg 

the citadel alike of house and heart. ^ ^ thejr 

I believe all women lov J immora l and ought not 
daughters ; of course, it is aD ' y 
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, • o woman I understand how it is the bov s 
to be. but, being a woman, y 

,a me?foC7tt P first meal at home so carefully considered 
and thought out on the' part of the mother, so keenly enjoyed 
of the sons. Does not every housekeeper know winch jam 
the boys like best, and exactly which potted meat is most 
in favour ! Has not every mother at some time stood with 
swelling heart and watched from some unseen point of vantage 
those same boys conducted by their sisters to each familiar 
haunt, till she loses sight of their vanishing forms ! 

“ Xhe boys are only home for a little time, that is the 
explanation given to the other childien for disregarded rules 
and extra leniency. 

“ Boys must be amused ; ” and parents who have learned 
to look forward to the after-dinner quiet will willingly renounce 
this leisure in order to play with the boys. In many a home 
there is only a mother left to fill the place of both parents, 
and only those who have faced this task know how difficult 
it may at times become, and yet such homes often turn out 
the best men. 

There is much to be said in extenuation of boys’ unruliness 
in the holidays. They come direct from the regulations and 
restrictions of school to the comparatively lax regime of 
home ; they find in younger sisters only too willing slaves, 
ever ready to fetch and carry at their behest ; mothers — 
>\no, with the highest ideals of conduct — look leniently upon 
the short-comings of the holidays, justifying their leniency 
to themselves in that the boys will soon be gone again. It 
is scarcely matter of wonder that these creatures of impulse 
avail themselves of such opportunities for indulgence. Sisters 
are told to give up to the boys and to try to make the holidays 
lappy, whilst weary mothers strive to disguise that they are 
+h° ri if ^ 1C unaccus t° me cl noise. So matters proceed till 
0 1 ays are half over. By this time much indulgence 
as produced a distinct deterioration in the boys’ behaviour, 
j . a 1 ^ u< ^ e towards their sisters is marked by an imperious 
to a tllG ° rder ° f the llouse rapidly giving place 

in thtt archy 1 5hould ‘he boys be checked or hindered 

eognisant'oTthe fa c ? ^ ° are * hat ever >' one shal1 be 

act. Strange devices for being disagreeable 
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are practised If expelled by force from the room of which 
the door ,s locked after their exit; they produce sulphur 
matches Which they light and blow out and place the^till 
smoking stick through the key-hole in such a manner that 
the obnoxious fumes shall penetrate into the room. One boy 
I knew would show his disapproval by going to the offending 
sister s room and emptying the contents of her chest-of-drawers 
in a medley on the floor. I recall a rosy-cheeked school-boy 
punishing an elder sister by belabouring her with a bull-rush 
till the air of the drawing-room was white with seed fluff, 
which tell on sofa, carpet, chairs, like snow ! On another 
•occasion two boys fully equipped with rod and basket for 
a fishing expedition were starting for the river, when a teasing 
sister called as farewell, that she would eat alive whatever 
they brought back. Some time later the two returned, 
triumphantly swinging an eel ; with demon-like exultation 
the younger of the two pursued his elder sister in wild chase 
round and round the room till brought to bay in a comer, and, 
threatened with the eel, she relapsed into tears and escaped 
the penalty by retreat. 

In the matter of their boys, mothers sometimes rise very 
near the point of heroism. In the desire to see their sons 
grow up physically manly, these mothers crush down their 
anxiety in the endeavour not to hinder the boys in their 
pursuits. I know a mother who allowed her ten and twelve 
year old sons to prowl about by themselves with an old- 
fashioned pin-fire gun of their father’s ; for hours they would 
roam about taking shots by turns ; and no harm ever came 
to them, and this same gun proved the means of teaching 
them to shoot and hold their own with boys who learned 

under more advantageous conditions. 

The aim of parents should be to keep boys occupied in t ie 
holidays, and as much as may be possible, to let them earn 
what will prove of benefit to them in ater l e. e 
ride, drive (any old pony will do), scull, carpen er * 
in fact that does not come into the school curriculum. The 


father of two sons and many daughters wisely ' , t j nc j j ie 
a boy to play cards and cricket and * „ f leaching 

will get on all right.” For h„,ne they will 

boys to play cards ; if they d 
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— rTTbr^msidered an honour to play Bridge 

2ttS i». -V " “ S* 


the sake of the game and not for any ulterior motive of gain. 
Very rightly card-playing is prohibited or boys at school, 
but no sooner have they passed on to the Universities, to 
special crammers, or into either of the services, than they are 
free to play as much as they like ; and it is for this reason 1 
would see that in this respect they left their homes fully 
prepared. 

Many boys are voracious readers, the more sensational the 
matter the better they enjoy it. Here again it is just as well 
not to impose restrictions, they will sail safely through this 
Sargossa sea into the clear waters of the best literature. 

Mothers need not be afraid of petting boys a little, 

remembering that nowhere but at home is this to be enjoyed. 

Let boys learn to expect the caressing touch of a mother’s 

hand on their hair ; let them know they can rest against her 

knees with impunity without thought of a rebuff ; let them 

give their rough caresses even though it may mean disordered 

dress and disarranged hair ; let them use any pet-name that 

suggests itself to them. It were well if mothers never missed 

going upstairs to say a last good-night, and if time can be 

spared, lingering to tell scraps of tales or chat a little, it only 

means a few minutes, and, years afterwards, as now, they will 

be able to recall these stories to their mother’s memory. 

Mothers must not be shocked when they discover their 

ten-year-old son smoking a cigarette, this is the opportunity 

or telling him why he must not smoke until he is a man ; every 

oy has an ideal of physical manliness, and hopes to grow 

m v! sorne thing approaching a Greek hero or a Viking, and, if 

ng y explained, I feel confident he will not be found smoking 
again. 

dinnia° eS n0t , t0 IU b ™rals ; at the same time parents 
I rer a 1 6 + -m S ^ ^ c ^ lance °f showing up a mean or low action, 
elder br 1 x ., C k°y a t a Naval crammers referring to the 
kissed T ° * he . Arm y section as “ cads, who stole apples and 

bov is toT glrlS ’ ” tllat is the tone that is wanted if a 

D °y is to turn out well. 
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A man who had been several years at one of our larger 
Public schools told me that whenever you find a right-down 
bad boy at a public school he has invariably come up bad 
from his preparatory school (and doubtless the preparatory 
school would say he was bad when he went there). 

Mothers should be on such terms of intimacy with their 
sons that there need be no difficulty in their boys telling 
them anything. A boy should understand that he should 
never do what he would be ashamed to tell — not necessarily 
to his parents, but to anyone he respects or loves. An evil 
should never be condemned or made light of, black should 
never be made to appear grey. A right-minded self-respecting 
boy is as ashamed to fail as those who love him are to know 
that he has failed ; it is of no use to be hard upon him, but 
to be hard as adamant on the sin. No man, however young, 
cares to be seen by anyone he respects returning home by 
daylight in his dress-clothes ; but, to the woman who is on 
the right footing of sympathy with her son, this is just the 
time to have it out quietly together, and, if I am not very 
much mistaken, the man will be far harder on himself than 
ever his mother could be. 

A very important matter with regard to boys is, not to let 
them grow up without having a definite idea of what you 
wish them to become. It is no use in the present-day waiting 
till a boy is old enough to form his own opinion, his parents 
must decide for him, and educate him according to the decision. 
It is not difficult to approximately arrive at what special 
line will suit a particular child. No one with any claim to 
wisdom would think of sending a dreamy, imaginative, nervously 
sensitive boy into either of the services ; whereas the) would 
do well to predestine the rollicking spirit of misrule in the 
nursery to a service of discipline and courage. 

I have invariably noted that men who are oafing a : u ■ y 

are the very ones who. on leaving school had nod* 
occupation provided for them. With no specal quaMcahons 
or capacities they are sent to the Cobrnes, an , 

be seen, they return-equally unqu^fied and jncapable- 

to hang about their homes or clubs as t ie cas < 

men do not differ from their ^kffig'a home for themselves ; 
fessions, are distinguishing and < 8 
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merely the one was given a fair start the other was not. I 
would rather see a son of mine a skilled labourer than have 
him an idler in the market-place. Not only is he incapable 

his whole nature and character become 


of making a living, dui wn . urn e 

deteriorated till he eventually loses the desire to get anything 
to do, or to be of any use in the world. I do not think parents 
can recognise too strongly that e\ ery year in a school-boy’s. 
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life is of equal value in building up the man-to-be. Unlike 
little girls, a boy cannot be left to his own resources, if so, ho 
will degenerate. It is a curious fact, but true, that a boy 
needs more constant training than a girl in order to make 
him a success ; left to drift, he will usually drift downwards, 
he seems to need every favourable influence to carry him 
ahead. 

It is women’s part to see that a boy’s home shall stand 
out like a beacon, shedding its steady light across the dark 
and difficult places of life ; a light-house does not do away 
with the dangers, but it shows where they are, in order that 
they may be avoided. No mother can promise her boy 
immunity from temptation, but she can so strengthen his 
character that when the difficulties come he is prepared to 
meet them and to overcome. Once the school life has begun, 
the only time in which a mother sees her boy is during the 
holidays, and so they become invaluable, as far as she is con- 
cerned in the training of her son ; each day is either drawing 

im o is lome in a closer tie, or severing the bond that has 
hitherto bound him. 

in nt] S ^ man - V 1 es P ec ^ s are so easy to manage and understand, 
whon r arG S ° There occur seasons 

stand huth* aS ^ an k 6 Seen ’ ^ CTe is nothing to do but to 

seasons of ^ d ° " 0t bear analySiS '' 

themselves comprehend * ayWardness - ™°ds ‘hey do not 
at such spflcn ^ ' ^° n °t 1 ce or draw attention to them 

kind the infp S t' S ^ eneficial as to stroke a wound— however 
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ask a boy to give his opinion on a debated question. I was 
once reproaching a man of nearly thirty for the little interest 
he took in politics, all he saw of the daily papers being the 
spot mg news, money market, and society paragraphs His 
apology was that never as a boy in his home had he heard 
anything discussed and he had grown up without any interest 
whatsoever in such matters ; naturally it was no excuse, but 
it was an explanation. 

On the other hand, I have known a little boy of eleven 

whose grandfather was a Member of Parliament, and whose 
parents were interested in all matters of Local Government, 
as well as in wider politics — who could intelligently talk of 
the different questions of the day ; his views were un- 
mistakably coloured by his mothers’, but he knew of what 
he was speaking and was as ardently enthusiastic over party 
questions as another boy his age would have been over the 
result of the latest cricket or football match. 

The great thing to keep always in sight is, that these same 
boys are the coming men, as they are trained, so they will grow. 
As the gardener places his rose plants outside the glass-house 
in order that the wood may harden, so parents send their 
boys to school to prepare them for later contact with the 
world. To train a boy on theories at home and then to let 
him loose in life would be to court failure and unnecessary 
suffering : he must go through every process of hardening 
the wood — after all it is only the outer covering — if he is to 
be strong and vigorous and to hold his own in a world of men. 


